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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 



GENEBAX DESCBIPTION. 

The Glacier National Park was created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 11, 1910 (36 Stat., 354). It is located in northwestern 
Vf ontana and embraces over 1,400 square miles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, extending north from the main line of the Great Northern 
Railway to the Canadian border. It has an area of approximately 
)15,000 acres, of which 16,000 acres have been surveyed. The park is 
bounded on tne north by the Canadian line, on the east by the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation, on the west by the north fork of the Flat- 
head River, and on the south b}^ the Great Northern Railway's main 
transcontinental line. The extreme length of the park north and 
south and east and west is 50 to 60 miles. There are more than 60 
glaciers in an area of about 5 square miles. Maj. William R. Logan, 
special inspector in charge of tne construction of roads and trails, is 
the acting superintendent of the park. His address is Belton, Mont. 
The park can be reached via the Great Northern Railway. The 
tourist season extends from May 1 to about September 15. 

Glacier National Park possesses many attractions for both scientist 
and tourist. In its confines are upward of 60 glaciers and a number 
of snow capped mountain peaks, rising to a height of from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet above sea level. The principal glaciers in the park are 
Blackfoot, Harrison, Pumpelly, Red Eagle, Sperry, and Chaney. 
Most of th^se will be accessible to the tourist by road and trail. 
These enduring masses of ice spill their chill waters over hundreds of 
cataracts and oown rollicking mountain streams, where trout abound, 
into clear, cold lakes that lie long and ribbon like in the forested 
valleys. 

Lake McDonald is one of the most beautiful lakes in the North- 
west. It is about 3,150 feet above sea level, 12 miles long, being 
reached in about one hour from Belton Station by stage, the distance 
being about 3 miles. It is surrounded by mountains, and numerous 
trails lead away from it to the glaciers, lakes, and surrounding moun- 
tains. The air about Lake McDonald is remarkably pure and clear, 
and the fragrance of fir, pine, and cedar produces a refreshing and 
[ invigorating atmosphere. 

Iceberg Lake is a small sheet of water about 16 miles north of Lake 
' McDonald. It is so named because the great floes of glacial ice are 
to be seen on its surface in midsummer. 

Avalanche Basin, a remarkable U-shaped valley, about 12 miles 
north of Lake McDonald, is one of the most attractive and impressing 
features of the park. Nestling in the valley below the basin lies 
Avalanche Lake, into which dash the cascades and cataracts 
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have their source in the glaciers above and rush down the ragged walls 
of the basin for over 2,400 feet. 

The St. Mary Lakes lie on the eastern slope of the park, northwest 
of Midvale. The upper St. Mary Lake is 11 miles long, the lower 
lake 7 miles long. The area surrounding a portion of the lake is 
heavily forested, while in other sections the mountains rise sheer 
from the water's edge. 

BOUTES AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The Glacier National Park is easily accessible via the Great North- 
ern Railway, the only line which touches its border. The main line 
of the Great Northern forms the southern boundary of the park. 
Midvale, Mont., located 1,119 miles from St. Paul, is the gateway to 
that portion of the park lying east of the trans-Continental Divide. 

Wagon roads and trails wend through the foothills past the Two 
Medicine Lakes, a beautiful, rolling, and semimountainous section, 
to lower St. Mary Lake. 

The western portion of the park is accessible via Belton and is 
1,177 miles west of St. Paul. 

There are several resorts on this lake at which accommodations can 
be had at from $2 to $3 per^day. In addition to the hotels proper 
there are a number of small log-cabin cottages that can be rented by 
the week, either furnished or unfurnished if desired. 

The stage fare from Belton to the foot of the lake is 50 cents each 
way, and 50 cents for each piece of baggage. The steamer fare across 
the lake is 75 cents, or $1.25 for the round trip. , 

From the upper end of Lake McDonald interesting side trips may 
be made to different scenic portions of the park. Short trips can be 
made to Avalanche Basin, Sperry Glacier, Glacier Camp, and to 
several small lakes, where good fishing can be had. More extended 
trips, requiring from two days to one or two weeks, can be made to 
the north portion of the park, taking in such features as Granite 
Park, Chaney Glacier, and Iceberg Lake. 

From Lake McDonald a trail also winds over the summit of the 
mountains across Gunsight Pass and down to the head of St. Mary 
Lakes, on the east side of the trans-Continental Divide. For these 
longer trips complete camping outfits are required, and the only 
method of transportation at present is the use of saddle horses and 
pack trains. 

ACT APPROVED MAY 11, 1910, TO ESTABLISH "THE GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK » IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS SOTTTH OP THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY LINE, IN THE STATE OP MONTANA, 
AND POR OTHER PURPOSES. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled^ That the tract of 
land in the State of Montana particularly described by metes and 
bounds as follows, to wit: Commencing at a point on the interna- 
tional boundary between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada at the middle of the Flathead River; thence following 
southerly along and with the middle of the Flathead River to its 
confluence with the Middle Fork of the Flathead River; thence fol- 



^* ^ lowing the north bank of said Middle Fork of the Flathead Eiver to 
where it is crossed by the north boundary of the right of way of the 
Great Northern Railroad; thence following the said right of way to 
where it intersects the west boundary of the Blackfeet Indian Reser- 
vation; thence northerly along said west boundary to its intersection 
with the international boundary; thence along said international bound- 
ary to the place of beginning, is hereby reserved and withdrawn from 
settlement, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United States, 
and dedicated and set apart as a public park or pleasure ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the United States under 
the name of "The Glacier National Park;" and all persons who shall 
locate or settle upon or occupy the same, or any part thereof, except 
as hereinafter provided, shall be considered trespassers and removed 
therefrom: Provided^ That nothing herein contamed shall aflfect any 
valid existing claim, location, or entry under the land laws of the 

se<tio; United States or the rights of any such claimant, locator, or entryman 
to the full use and enjoyment of his land: Provided further^ That 

gpj rights of way through the valleys of the North and Middle forks of 

the Flathead River for steam or electric railways may be acquired 

„^,^^ within said Glacier National Park under filings or proceedings hereto- 
fore or hereafter made or instituted under the laws applicable to the 
acquisition of such rights over or upon the unappropriated public 
domain of the United States, and that the United States Reclamation 
Service may enter upon and utilize for flowage or other purposes any 
area within said park which may be necessary for the development and 
maintenance of a Government reclamation project: And p^*ovided 
fu/rther^ That no lands within the limits of said park hereby created 
belonging to or claimed by any i-ailroad or other corporation now hav- 
ing or claiming the right of indemnity selection by virtue of any law 
or contract whatsoever shall be used as a basis for indemnity selection 
in any State or Territory whatsoever for any loss sustained by reason 
of the creation of said park. 

Sec. 2. That said park shall be under the executive control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be, as soon as practi- 
cable, to make and publish such rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States as he may deem necessary or pi-oper 
for the care, protection, management, and improvement of the same, 
which regulations shall provide for the preservation of the park in a 
state of nature so far as is consistent with the purposes of this act, 
and for the care and protection of the fish and game within the 
boundaries thereof. Said Secretary may, in his discretion, execute 
leases to parcels of ground not exceeding ten acres in extent at any 
one place to any one person or company, for not to exceed twenty 
years, when such ground is necessary for the erection of buildings for 
the accommodation of visitors, and to parcels of ground not exceeding 
one acre in extent and for not to exceed twenty years to persons who 
have heretofore erected or whom he mav hereafter authorize to erect 
summer homes or cottages; he may also sell and permit the removal 
of such matured or dead or down timber as he may deem necessary 
or advisable for the protection or improvement of the park. 

Approved, May 11, 1910. 



RULES AND BEGULATIOKS OF THE GLAOIBB KATIOKAL PABK, 

MONTANA. 

GENERAL BEGLLATIOK8 OF DECEMBER 3, 1910. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Glacier NationaiPark are hereby established and made public, pursuant 
to authority conferred by the act of Congress approved May 11, 1910: 

1. It is forbidden to injure or disturb in any manner any of the 
mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or wonders on the Government 
lands within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to cut, without a permit from the Secretary of 
the Interior or his authorized representative, any timber growing on 
the park lands; it is also forbidden to injure any growing timber or 
deface or injure any Government property. Camping parties will be 
allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. When felling timber 
stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

3. Fire should be lighted only when necessary and completely extin- 
guished when not longer reqjuired. The utmost care must be exer- 
cised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

4. Hunting or killing, wounding or capturing any bird or wild 
animal on the park lands, except dangerous animals when necessary 
to prevent them from destroying life or inflicting an injury, is pro- 
hibited. The outfits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means 
of transportation used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trap- 
ping, ensnaring, or capturing such birds or wild animals, or in posses- 
sion of game killed on the park lands under other circumstances than 
prescribed above, will be taken up by the superintendent and held 
subject to the order of the Secretary of the Interior, except in cases 
where it is shown by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the 
property of the person or persons violating this regulation and the 
actual owner thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms 
will only be permitted in the park on written permission from the 
superintendent thereof. On arrival at the first station of the park 
guard, parties having firearms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will 
turn them over to the oflBcer in charge of the station, taking his receipt 
for them. They will be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

5. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or ex- 
plosives, or in any other way than with hook and line, is prohibited. 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the superintendent in any of the waters 
of the park, or limited therein to any specified season of the year, 
until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

6. No person will be permitted to reside permanently, engage in 
any business, or erect buildings, etc., upon the Government lands in 
the park without permission in writing from the Secretary of the 
Interior. The superintendent may grant authority to competent | 
persons to act as guides and revoke the same in his discretion. No i 
pack trains will be allowed in the park unless in charge of a duly 
registered guide. 

7. Owners of patented lands within the park limits are entitled 
to the full use and enjoyment thereof; such lands, however, shall have 
t^ i bounds thereof so marked and defined that they may 

inguished from the park lands. Stock may be taken 






over the park landa to patented lands with the written permission and 
under the supervision of the superintendent. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind on 
the GovernmentTands in the park, as well as the driving of such stock 
or cattle over the same, is strictiv forbidden, except in such cases 
where authority therefor is granted by the superintendent. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted upon Govern- 
ment lands in the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played on the Government lands within the reservation, except such 
as may be necessary for the convenience and guidance of the public. 

11. It is forbidden to carve or write names or otherwise deface any 
of the posts, signboards, platforms, seats, railings, steps, bowlders, 
trees, or structures of any kind in the park. 

12. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who may violate any of the foregoing rules, 
will be summarily removed from the park and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing^ from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or the superintendent of the park. 

No lessee or licensee shall retain in his employ any person whose 
presence in the park shall be deemed and declared by the superin- 
tendent to be subversive of the good order and management of the 
reservation. 

13. The superintendent designated by the Secretary is hereby 
authorized and directed to remove all trespassers from the Govern- 
ment lands in the park and enforce these rules and regulations and all 
the provisions of tne act of Congress aforesaid. 

REGULATIONS OF DECEMBER 3, 1910, GOVERNING THE IMPOUNDING AND 
DISPOSITION OF LOOSE LIVE STOCK FOUND IN THE GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK, MONTANA. 

Horses, cattle, or other domestic live stock running at large or being 
herded or grazed in the Glacier National Park without authority from 
the Secretary of the Interior will be taken up and impounded by the 
superintendent, who will at once give notice thereof to the owner, if 
known. If the owner is not known, notices of such impounding, giv- 
ing a description of the animal or animals, with the brands thereon, 
will be posted in six public places inside the park and in two public 
places outside the park. Any owner of an animal thus impounded may, 
at any time before the sale thereof, reclaim the same upon proving 
ownership and paying the cost of notice and all expenses incident to 
the taking up and detention of such animal, including the cost of feed- 
ing and caring for the same. If any animal thus impounded shall not 
be reclaimed within 30 days from notice to the owner or from the date 
of posting notices, it shall be sold at public auction at such time and 
place as may be fixed by the superintendent after 10 days' notice, to be 
given by posting notices in six public places in the park and two public 
places outside the park, and by mailing to the owner, if known, a copy 
thereof. 

All money received from the sale of such animals and remaining 
after the payment of all expenses incident to the taking up, impound- 
ing, and selling thereof, shall be carefully retained by the su' 
tendent in a separate fund for a period of six months, during 
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time the net proceeds from the sale of any animal may be claimed by 
and paid to the owner upon the presentation of satisfactory proof of 
ownership, and if not so claimed within six months from the date of 
sale such proceeds shall be turned into the Glacier National Park fund. 

The superintendent shall keep a record in which shall be set down 
a description of all animals impounded, giving the brands found on 
them, the date and locality of the taking up, the date of all notices 
and manner in which they were given, the date of sale, the name and 
address of the purchaser, the amount for which each animal was sold 
and the cost incurred in connection therewith, and the disposition of 
the proceeds. 

The superintendent will, in each instance, make every reasonable 
effort to ascertain the owner of animals impounded and to give actual 
notice thereof to such owner. 

DESCBIPTION OF THE ABE A OF THE FBOFOSED GLACIEB 

NATIONAL PAKK. 

By R, H, Chapman, 

The area of the northern Rocky Mountains which lies to the north 
of the Great Northern Railway and to the south of the Canadian 
boundary is one of the most beautiful mountain regions in the world. 
To the east of the mountains the plains region, drained by the Mis- 
souri and Saskatchewan River systems, stretches mile upon mile of 
open grass land, practically treeless. 

In sharp contrast to the plains rise the mountains, which, seen from 
the distance, present a rock wall of great steepness, extending apparently 
unbroken for miles. This, the eastern face of the range., is actually 
cut by long, deep, U -shaped canyons, which have been largely formed by 
the great glaciers whica once flowed from the mighty snow-covered 
peaks and ridges forming the divide between the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 

In the canyons are roaring streams which head in the melting ice 
and snow, flow into placid lakes and eventually into the arroyos of 
the plains. Between the canyons the long finger-like ridges rise to 
considerable heights, the timber-covered foot sloping steeply until a 
region of brush-covered broken rock is reached, which in turn leads 
to the base of precipitous cliffs. 

The canyons at the head usually terminate in great amphitheaters, 
rising cliff over cliff in a stairway of tremendous proportions, many 
steps of which retain an ice mass slowly flowing across it, each fed 
from a large ice field above, until a region of huge snow banks is 
reached. The main Rocky Mountain mass is actually made up of two 
principal ranges, generally parallel, with axis in a northwesterly 
and southeasterly direction, the easternmost of which is the Lewis 
Range, which extends but a short distance across the Canadian bound- 
ary. The western, or Livingston, range persists much farther north- 
ward. At a point about 11 miles south of Canada it becomes the 
watershed of the Continental Divide, which has previously followed 
the ridge of the Livingston Range. 

These ranges are the remnants of what was once a much wider 
plateau-like region of rock which has been carved and shattered by 
the forces of erosion, principally those of the glaciers. Upon this 
great mass are the higher peaks, huge pyramids and blocks, with cliffs 



and precipices hundreds and sometimes thousands of feet, plunging 
away to tne roaring streams of the valleys or ending in the great 
crevasse at the head of some glacier. 

To the westward the mounteins break precipitously, and from the 
foot of the steep, long, timber-covered ridges reach out toward the 
valley of the Flathead River. 

Between these ridges and extending up the canyons of the higher 
range are many miles of lakes, joined by inishing streams similar to 
those on the eastern side. 

The whole region is inhabited by wild animals. The streams and 
lakes abound in fish of many varieties. In the higher barren rock 
areas the white goat is found in great numbers, while on the slightly 
lower ridges, wnere some protection is afforded by stunted timber 
growth, brush, and slide rock slopes, the bighorn Rocky Mountain 
sheep has his haunts. In the valleys and on the lower spurs are many 
deer and moose; in places a few elk are found, and over the whole 
area, from high glacier and snow field to huckleberry bush of valley 
and flat, the grizzly roams. 

All the game animals use the higher mountain districts for summer 
range only, as the area is too high and the snowfall to heavy to per- 
mit of winter use. It would seem advisable to have a protected area 
include at least that part of the North Fork Vallej^ which lies to the 
east of the river in order to supply feed under all circumstances. This 
would not prevent the use of the west side of the valley for railway 
purposes, as later suggested. A portion of the plains to the east of 
the mountains might be added to facilitate this condition. 

The experience of the Government in the Jacksons Hole, in I'elation 
to the animals of the Yellowstone Park need hardly be referred to. 

The rocks of the whole region are largely of sedimentary origin — 
limestone, sandstone, and shale — and the conditions are particularly 
adapted to the study of the structure and history of mountain ranges 
of these materials, as great folding of the once horizontally bedded 
rocks is frequently evident and faults of some importance are plain. 

At'one time prospectors for copper flocked to the region, but no 
finds were made that warrant the belief that the region is one of any 
value for this metal. 

Indications of oil have been found on both the east and west sides of 
the range, but none of the explorations have proved productive. 

There are numerous passes through the nigher ranges. Across 
these the game trails lead from valley to valley; following the game 
came the Indians; the hunter and the trapper, looking for easy routes 
of travel, followed the Indians; then the Government engineers ex- 

{)loring and mapping, and finally the hardier of the tourists and 
overs of nature. Most of these passes are closed for many naonths 
of each year by snow; some of them are available only after the use 
of the ax to give footing on the hard ice of glaciers lying close to 
the divide, but one or two of them are of such a nature as to event- 
ually accommodate wagon roads, by which persons unfitted for the 
strenuous efforts now required to reach the higher country ma}^ have 
opportunity to view it at close range. None of them that are south of 
the Canadian boundary will ever be used for a railway route. At 
some future day the locomotive may cross from Canada to the waters 
of the Flathead River and wend southward to the towns and farming 
valleys adjacent to Columbia Falls and Kalispel and forn^ - 
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with the Great Northern Railway. A route on the west side of the | y 
Flathead River is very available for the location of a railroad track. 
In the valley of the Flathead River are several square miles of land 
which are admirable for grazing purposes, but over the greater part 
of the area the soil is so thin as to preclude its extensive use for 
farming. 

The area shown on the map herewith incloses about 1,340 square 
miles. Within these limits there are 250 lakes, ranging from 10 miles 
to a few hundred feet in extent; there are more tluin 60 glaciers 
between 5 square miles and a few acres in area; there are animals, 
plants, and rocks in numbers and quantity to satisfy the most ardent 
student, and views of great variety, beauty, and grandeur to gratify 
the artist and lover of nature. 

The area is in every way suited to the purposes of a national park 
and game preserve. 

The benefits which would come to the persons living close to or 
within the area would in a very short time compensate them gen- 
erously for any temporary inconvenience they may experience. 
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